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ABSTRACT 

The impact of Ip cultural institutions on the Salt 
Lake City economy was determined, by measuring their 1978 direct and 
indirect financial effects. The institutions are Ballet West, Pioneer 
Memorial Theat re , l^eper tory Dance Theat re , Salt Lake City Art Center, 
Theatre 138, Tiffany's Attic, Utah Museum of Fine Arts, Utah 
Symphony, Utah Opera Company, and the 'Ri r ie-Woodbury Dance Company. 
Data gathered from the' 10 institutions included operating and 
financial' characteristics and total expenditures with local firms. 
Staff and aud'ience surveys, tax rates and bases for all local 
jurisdications , local government expenditures, and the number of 
local housing units were alSo obtained. Direct local expenditures 
amounted to $6,080,500. Thirty percent^of the total went toward local 
expenditures for goods and services, 51 percent for salaries and 
wages, 12 percent filtered into the community through local audienc6 
spending, 6 percent through non-local audience spending, and 1 
percent through guest artist spending. Secondary business volume 
generated by ijist itution-r'elated effects totaled $9,978,282. Revenues 
to local, gover'nment from the 10 institutions came to $405,680 while 
costs to local government amounted to $635,590. (KC) 
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■ ; ■ ■ , PREFACE; ORiSANIZATfON' OF THIS REPORT ; ■ . . 

■ . ' " < 

* This report presents a case' study of the 'economic impact of^ten in- 
stitutions on t^e economy of tlie Salt Lcike metropolitan area. The/'Intro- 
•duction" briefly presents the history and purpose of theproject, and ^ 
indicates the process by which cities and institutions were selected. * 

The report continues with a section briefly describing the^Salt Lake 
area economy and the broader arts community. The third section of the ^ 
•Report presents our findings concerning' the 'economic effects of the ex,- ' 
^ amined institutions. This section begins^ with an, outline of the study"! 
approach, data «requiren)ents , and methods. Included is a review of the y 
l imited nature of our analysi;s.^ Findings are presented ir? terms, of direct; 
and secondary effects on local business volume, personal incomes and ^jobs, 
' business investment and expansion of the local credit base together with 
^^\effects on government revenues a^id expenditures.* 

' A variety of technical matters concerning data quality lind analytical 

methods are addressed in^his section*, esp£fcially matters involving local 
^ ' .- • 

and-' visitor audience spending** The reader is referred to^ detailed 
technical supp.Tem^nt for a more complete discussion of data handling and ■ 
methodological issues., * . • * 

^Ji^u^i^ia^ section'of the report is devoted to a further review of the 
limited natureorSpr^^^tn^^^^^ a discussion of the less tapglbl 

economic effects that hav^^^^^^^)^^ been .identified . Caveats- are reviewed re- 
garding the use of the- d.ata m)r t'he development of arts and economic de- 




veTopment policies. ^ 




SECTION I: INTRODUCTION . . 
A, The History of the Project 

' ' ' * 

This report is one of a set of six ^ase studies of the economic ^ 

impact of arts activities c9nducted during fiscal -1978 'b^ staff of the 

Johns Hopkins University Center for Metropolitan Planning, and Res^rch 

in partnership' with arts agencies in: Columbus, Mihneapol is-'S^. Paul, ^ ■ 

Springfield, Illinois, Salt Lake City,- St. Louis and San Antonio.* The 

studies are a continuation of a pilot effort conducted in Baltimore in 

fiscal 1976.** , Research has- been supported by , the National Endowment^_ ' ' . 

fpr the Arts with significant ^c^'st sharing aind donated services b^ the 

Johns Hopkins University and local sponsoring agencies. An overview 

and analysis of .the six city Partnership Cities 'Project^ is currently in 

: progress. and will result "inxa separate, report. A technTcal supplant for > 

• each caise study is also being prepared. It will include a review qf study • -^^ 

procedures in each city and- the data used in estimating various effects. 

■ T-he six participating cities w'ere selected from, an initial group of 

• approximately 70 cities and institutions that had responded to either 

letters sent to local and^state arts -age'ncies or announcements in arts- 

'Wk ■ ■ ;v 

related publ ications. Approximately 20- agencies continued to express 



*Study sponsors includfe The Greater Columbus Arts Council, Twin 
Cities Metropolitan Arts All ia'nce,^ Springboard, The Utah Arts Council, 
The Arts and-EducaUon Council of Greater St.ALoUis, and- the Arts Council 

nf ^p\r\ Ant-nm'n. ■ ' * 



of San Antonio. 
** 



■ Davidi C'Wi and Katharin^ Lya'l 1 , Economic Impacts of Arts and_ Culj^^. 
tural ' Institutions : A Model' for ' Assessment and a Case Stijdy in Baltimore , 
Research Division Report #6. New York: P'jblishing Center for 'CuTtura; 
Resources, 1977. 
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interest after .evaluating the-levfel of effort required* for- participation. 
A. national- advisory committee helped in the £;ele.ction of the final six 



' cities. 



, Exhibit 2 presents: the partnership cities .and examined institutions. 

They are scattered througliout the United States and. include a variety of 

dffferent type^ ^of museums and ^erformijig arts organizations. It is 

^important to note that they, are not a scientific sample but. rather an . 

il1u5,trativ^ cross section ^of some^oi'^the more well-known local resources 

in each^city. A variety of arts agencies are ^represented 'as stucly spon- 

sors, each ofVfciom utilized, somewhat different management plans and local 
• . • ■ • ■•: - ^ ■. • 

resouy*c,e^. Our overview and analysis of 'the entire six ctty project 

will include an assessment of the impact of these different arrangements 

- . ' .r ' , ■ ' ' . ^ . ^ \ 

OP study oopduct. ^ ' . * ' - 

.■.\ f ■ . 

■■ '■V-- • . 

' ■■ ' - ~ . B. Project Objectives' , • 

— ; ■•<■ ■ . , ■ . ■ . ■ 

* .'X' ' - ' , ■ ' ^ ■ 

■ The Arts Endowroent's original , decision td support the development. of 
ia modf.l to assess the eodnomic impact of the arts was made in response to 
intensJi interest by^arts agencies and institutions in methodologies for / 
the conduct of economic impact studies.^ Our approach was intended ti^ 
ajile local , agencies and, institutions to conduct usefuy.and credible ♦studies, 
given llniited resources for research purposes^ . ■ • , 

* The approach devel oped' and piloted in Baltimore util ized' a' 30 equation 
model to identify a variety of effects jnvo>ving not only/businesses but 
government and individuals as ^ell .* ^The model \u^i^ze^' da^ . • 



*This model was adapted from ,d'.' Caff v-ey '-and. H. Isaacs, Esti inn ting the 
e«,ifflg|£fc,o£. §^ C&^^ (Washington, D.C.: 

American Council on Educ#i;Sn, . ." " . 



Exhibit 2 \ 
List of Participating .Institutions 



Minneapolis/St. Paul. 

'phe Children's Theatre^ 
Chimera Theatre * 
The Cricket, Theatre V 
^The^ Guthrie Theater ^ 
MinneapoTis Institute of Aj^ 
Minnesota Dance Theatre 
Minnesota Otchestra > . 
St, Paul Chamber Orchestra 
Walker, Art Center 
ThQ Science Museum of Miii'Hesota 



Salt Lake Cit/ 

Ballet West,, \ 
Pioneer Memorial Theatre 
Repertory Dance Theatre 
Salt Lake Art ' Center 
Jhdatre 138 ; . / 

Tiffany's Attic " ^ 
Utah l^useum of Pine Arts. 
Utah 3>^i>phony 
Utah Opera Company 
'Ririe-Woodbury Dance Co. 



^. ' Springfield 

Springfield Symphony Orchestra 
Springfield. Theatre Guild 
Springfield Art Association 
Springfield Ballet '-^ V 
Art Collection in Ill5;nois 

State Museum 
Old State Capitol 
Community Concert Series'' 
Springfield Municipal jDpera „ 
Old State Capitol Art Eair 
^reat American People,, Show 



St. Louis 

St. Louis Art Museum 

St,, Louis Conscrv-atory & Schdol 

for the Arts (CASK) 
St. Louis Symphony . ' ^ 
Missouiri Botanical Garden i 
McDonnell Planetarium 
' Loretto-Hilton Repertory Theatre' 
MiTseum of Science and Natural 

History " 
Dance Concert Society 



Columbus 



Ballet Metropolitan . 
Columbus Museum of.Art 
Columbus Symphony' Orchci^tra^ 
Cfehter of Sci;eti-ce Industry , 
Players The^'tre^ of -Coltiinbus 
Coiumbusj A^-s6clation for the 

Perfpr^iing^Arl^/CP^^io 

Theati^X p ■> ^7 / 



San ^ntonio 

San Antonio Symphony 

San Antonio 'Opera 

The Wi ttc Museum 

Museum of Trans[)ortution 

The 'Carver Cultural Center 



intei^nal records of examined arts institutions as well as from local, 
st^tQvand federal sources., Audience V-esearch is also required as well 
as a survey of the staff of examined institutions. Consequently, the 
study, process can provide sponsors with an opportunity to^develop, a data 
base- on audiences, staff, and institutional operating characteristics 
that^can be updated over time and may be useful in its own right. In ; 
the ^context of the work conducted up to that time, the Baltimore Case _ 
Study made several advances which are described in that report. , 

\ Following the dissemination of the study, questions were raised re-, 
gardijig the impact of arts organizations in ot,her communities. It was 
hoped- that additional case studies focusing on a wide array of institu- 
tions would lead to a better Understanding of the economic effects of 
various types of arts activities in alternative community settings. 

The six individual case studies' deal with a limited 'sat of local 
cultural attractions. The necessity to conduct simul taneous -audience 
Studies over several weeks as well as other demands imposed by study 

methods shdrply limit the number of institutions that can be included. 

/ . ' ' • ^ 

The case studies report on the impact of illustrative institutions selec- 

\* \*^'''% 

ted by the local sponsoring agencies. They are not studies of the impact 
of all local artistic and cultural activities. 

C. The Institutions Examined in Salt Lake City ^ 

This report is the result of research on the audiences, staff ,^ and 

^ ■ 

financial and operating characteristics of the following ten cultural^ 
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institutions in the Salt Lake SMS/^: ' - ■ 

• ^Bal'tet West 'Tiffany's Attic 

Pioneer Memorial Theatre" Utah Museum t)f Fine Arts " 

' Repertory Dance Th'eatre Utah Symphony 

Salt Lake Art Center • Utah Opera Company 

Thea'^re 138 . ^ Rfrie-iJoodbury Dance Co. 

These insti tutio^ns represent^a widfe range of institutional ^types and ip- 
elude 5ome of the 'more Well -known local brga^ntzatiohs. Th,e' institution^ 
were selected for study, by the Utah. Arts, Council as a result of .a process 
initiated locally to identify ijiterested , organ iz^tions . Pri^ncipal project 
staff at the Utah Arts Council together with activS local participants 
are cited in the acknowledgements at the' outset of this report. 

The' examined a<:tivities are examples of the importance 9f committed 
individuals and groups to the development of Ideal cultural institutions. 
Ballet West was founded in 1963 .as the Utah Civic Ballet by William F. 
Christensen and Mrs.' John M. Wallace. '^The Ballet performs in the Capitol 
Theatre (the restored Orpheurn) which re-opened. October- 18, 1978. The 
Capitol provides pffice and performance facilities for Ballet West, the 
Repertory Dance Theatre and 'the Ririe-Woodbury Dance Company. The 1978- ' 
1979 season by 39 daacers included 120 performances. * ^ - 

The Repertory Dance Theatre was formed in V965 as the result of a 
partnership between the Rockefeller Foundation and the. University of 
Utah. In 1977 , the University terminated its financial 'liability .with 
all organilzations,and activities not involved in full-time-, in-clas^ 
"teaching. The organization's founder^, the late- Virginia Tanner, aTso 
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founded Salt Lake"City's Children's Dance Theatre, Jhis professional 
modern dance company has a repertoire of over 100 pieces. ^ 
' • 'The-Utah Opera Company was founded in 1976, largely due to the im- - 
petus of a native son of Utah, the lead teno-r Glade Pattersoff. The 
Company performs in the Capitol Theatre.' The 197"9rl980 season consisted 
of three productions with twelve performances. The Company's opera-in- : 
the-schools program involved free- operatic 'programs in approximately 50 
..schools throughout the State of Utah. 

P.idneer -Memorial Theatre grew out of the University of Utah's ,^ . 
Theatre Department in 1962 under the Chai-rtiianship of Dr. C. iowell lies. 
It is housed on the campus of the University and presents approximately ' 
120 performances a year, utilizing the talents of some 400 artists. Each 
year one of 'its pro^luctions^ tours thrGughout the State of Utah. A C 
Children's theatre Season comprised of four play? is a1 so, presented 
annual ly. • ' ' 

The Utah $"ymphony opened its 40th season in September^ 1979, with 
concerts inaiigurating its new $10 million home, Symphony Hall. The or- 
chestra presents over 200 concerts .each season, and, under the direction 
of Maestro Maurice Abravanel , grew from an obscure ensemble to one of 
the country's ma^jpr symphony orchestras. ^ - 

The Salt Lake Art Center opened its. doors in 1933 in the Salt Lake 
Art Barn, a structure developed due to the donBted design and construc- 
tion efforts of individual artists, community members and the Salt Lake 
,City Corporation. In May, 1979, it moved into beautiful new~ quarters in 
downtown Salt Lake next fo Symphony Hall. The Center presents 40 to 
bO-chanqincj exhibitions pe^ year, half of which feature Utah artists. 

• ' ■ ■ " ■ ■ 15 ' ■ ■ 



It maintains a school offering approximately 30 professionally taught 
classes, and hauses a sales shop where buyers may purchase works by Utah 
artists and craftsmen. It is the home of the Utah Media Center, a forum 
for film and video studies, and offers its space for other cultural pro- 
grams .including music, theatre and dance. - '* 

^ Theatre 138 was created in 1966 by three energetic individuals: 
Ariel Bal 1 if , Artistic Director; Tom Carlin, House Manager; and SteW^rt 
Falconer, Production Manager. The Theatre owns its S'uilding, located in ^ 
downtown Salt Lake, and presents 175-200 performances per year, employing 
9 .to 12 artists per performance. It ts host to the Uta^h Arts Council's- 
pi aywri ting competition. Offers a Children's Thefitre Workshop throughout 
the year and gives individual acting instruction. Theatre 138 features 
a yearly operetta and an annual musical. With Utfih' Arts Council support, 
it offers a front-of-the-week series where new scripts by Utah playwrights 
.^re' produced. ' The Theatrg enjoys a substantia'l patronage by senior 
citizens and minorities. • . 

The Utah Museum of Fine Arts is the primary cul turaV resdurce for 
the visual, arts in the State of Utah, Founded in 1951 > it moved into a 
new, building located on the campus of the University of Utah in 1970, 
under the direction of E. Frank Sanguinetti. The Museum presents a con- 
tinuous series of temporary exhibitions whicfi bring to the region treasures 
from other museums and private collections. These reinforce the Museum's ^ 
own coMection which' is always on view. Throughout the year, local and 
national performing artists are scheduled to perform ^n' the Museum's gal- 
leries and 420-seat auditorium. Chamber music series, poetry reac^nngs, / 
film series and dance concerts are includeH in its programming. The Museum 
presents guided tours, ga,llery talks and a decent training course. A 

^16 ■ 



series of 1? to 20 traveling exhibitions f rom othe Museum's collections 
are available free of charge to schools, galleries, churches, libraries^ 
and other non-profit organizat;ions . Selected objects from the Musjeum's' 
collection are made available to Utah teachers *for use in. the classroom. 

The Ririe-Woodbury Dance Company was created in 1964- by Co-Directors 

• \ ^ 
JoaVi Woodbury and Shj^rley Russon Ririe* Throughout the year it presents 

some 50 fornia-l concerts and 60 lectui^^dem^^ including 1 home ^ 

seasons at tbe Capitol Theatre Tn Sal t Lake City. /This modern dance 

company offers narrated' con^rts , children's shows, introductory demon- ' 

strations, narrated .community performances, choreography for children , 

teacher worl<5 hops, parent-child workshops and production wbrkshops and 

seminars . . • 

Tiffany's Attic burned down, was re-opeiled and subsequently closed.^ 
The former manager, James Lewi s,v was unavailable to provide any back- ^ 
ground Xi^formati on. 

In "the following section we place, the examined institutions within 
the broader^ context of the Salt Lake economy and arts community. 



, , SECTION lit THE SALT LAKE_ ECONOMY AND ITS . 

ARTS COMMUNITY: J\N OVERVIEW 

Thfe next section of this report discusses study findings and reviews 

the strengths and limitations of our; approach to examining economic ef- 

' s - • ' * 

fects. To appreciate this discussion as^well as the effects attributed 

to the ten examined institutions, it is useful to examine the, economy 

and broader 'arts community of the Salt Lake Metropolitan Area briefly.. ^ 

Exh.ibit 3 psesents. selected data of interest on the Salt Lake area. 

market. / 

" The Salt Lake'city/Ogden, Ut^h Standard Metropolitan Statistica'l 
Area (SMSA) consists Of the Utah counties of Salt Lake, Tooele, Davis, 
and Weber. In '1978 the Salt Lake City/Ogden SMSA was estimated*to have 
a total population of 839.600.^ Salt Lake City it-self, had an estimated 
population of 176,200 in 1977. 

Salt Lake City is. the state capital of Utah and the seat of Salt 
Lake County. The city was faunded in .1847 by Brigham Young and a band 
of approximately 1 ,700 settlers . Sinqe the early 1900's, the local copper 
mines and tfie Geneva^ steel plant in Utah valley have greatly contributed 
to the growth of-metal fabricating industries. Other major industries 
include food processing, printing and publishing, oil refining, the 
manufacture of clay products and of radio equipment, electronics and 
textiles. 



■ -Community Data Inventory, "information supplied by the Bureau of 
Economic and Business Research, University of Utah. ^ ^ 

^ ^Sales and Marketing Management , Vol. 121, No. 2, July 24, 1978, 
P.C— 211 . - , . 

/, 18 ■ " ^ 



7 • ' ^ Exhitit 3 ' 

Demograpb-ic Data on HousefioMs in the Salt Lake SMSA ' 



. ' SMSA*- ^ 



INCOME 




— — — 


1977 Median 
Household 
Effective « 
Buying 
Income (1) 


% of Households by EBI Group (1)** 

(A) $8,000 - $10,000 

(B) $10,000"- $'14,999 

(C $15,000 - $2.4,999 • 
- (D) $25,000 and ov^r 


Average Annual Change ' 
in per Capita Income,, 
1969 to 1974 (,2) • . 


1 969 Median ■ 
>Fami ly 
Income (3) 






(B) 


(0 


(D) 






$15,886 


, 5.8 . 


19.4 


-) ■ — — 

35.2 


18.6 


8.0% ' ■ . 


^ $9,952 


* 

r igures are 


*■ . ■ 

for the Salt Lake City/-Ogden SMSA. . 




* 1 




CITY 














: ' "' I 


1 — — 

1 




'/IXCOME ' 

{ ' 






1 . ' 




1977 Median . 
Household 
Effective 
i Buying 
^ Income (1) 


— ' ' — ■ ' - ** 

% of Households by EBI Group (1) 

(A) $8,a00 - $10,000 . 

(B) ilO,000 - $14,999 ■ • " 

(C) $15,000 .- $24,999 ' 

, (D) $25,000 and .over , ■ . j 




J- 

Avenage. Annual Change. : 
in per Capita Income , 
, 1969 to 1974 (2) 


1969, Mfedian 
Family 
Income (2) * 




(A) 


. (B) 










1 — ' — ~i — ' '■ ~ 

• 

* 


$13,336 


7.6 - 


18.8 


27.0 


1^:8 


8.3% > 


■$&-,815 ■-• ^\ ■ 



Effective Buying Income refers to personal income less personal tax and nontax payments. Nontax 
payments include fines, fees, penalties, and personal contributions for social insurance. ; 



SOURCES: (1) Sales and Marketing Management , Vol . 1 21 , No. 2, 
July 24, 1978, P. C. - 21:2, . > ^' 

(2) County and City Data Book>i977 , U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Census Bureau, p. 580-581-, p. 758-759. 
. (3) 1970 Census of Population , U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Census Bureau, Table 89. ^ ' . 



Exhibit 3 (cont'd) 



SMS A 



•• Age (As 'of "12/31/77) ., ' 


•EDUCATION, 1970 , 
Persons 25 Years Old and Ove 
School Years Completed (2 


r 

) 


Median 
Ag& of 
Pop. (1) 


% of Pod. b/Aqe Group (1) 


Med i ah 


Less 
than 
5 'Yrs . 


4 Yrs. 
.of High 
School 
Or Mqre 


^'4 Yrs. of 
College 
Or More 


18-24 
Yrs. 


25-34 
Yrs. 


35^49 
Yrs'. 

f 


50 and 
Over 


24.7 


13.8 


15.8 


14.7 


18.9 


12.5 Yrs._ 


t.'8% 


68.5%' 


- 15.0% . 


* 

Figures ar 
• CITY' 


e for the Salt Uke City/Ogden area. . . 

. ' • . / ■ . :\: -„ . ■ 


— • f 

■ A'ge (As of 12/31/77). 


EDUCATION", 
- Persons , 25 -Yea 
School Year 


^1970 

rs 0.1 d and Ove 
•s Completed (2 


r ; 

) ■ 


Median 
Age of ' 
Pop. (1) , 


% nf Pod. bv Aae GrouD (1 


) 


Median,, 


L^ss . 
than 
5 Yr| 


,-'4 Yr5. 

of High 
. School 

Or. More ■ 

V 


4 Yrs . of ' 

- College 
" Of. Bore 


18-24, 
Yrs. 


25-34 
• Yrs. 


.35-49 
Yrs. 


50 and 
Over 


28.7 


17.6 


V4.7 


11.7 


29.1 


t2.5 Yrs. 


■ -2:4% - ■ 


"64.5%* 





SOURCES: 



■ July 24, 1978, P. C. - 211 . - 
(2) County and City Data Book 1972 , U,S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Census Bureau, P. 569, 775. 
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o 

ERIC 



2i ' 



. - ■ POPULATION' '1 


iliipULATION OHANGE - > 


1977 

-{!) ; 


1975 
(2). 


- .1970- 
(2). 


' 1960 


^ 1.970- iB i 


1960-1 97jS 


823,200 


782,845 


705,458 


■'"383,035 

. 


ii.iiiff 

mm 


22.4 '' ' 


. CITY., . . ^ ■. O, . , . til 




POPULATION . ■ ■ ■ V 

.. - ■ ■ ■ ' ■ f ■ 

/ • ■ • : . '. . 4^ 


PoHllhoN CHANGE * 


1977 
(IV • 


1975 
. - (2) . 


1970 
(2) 


.'i960 

;.:(3) 


1970-1975 Sil ■ 1960-1970 ' ' 


• /- 
176,200 .. 


. 169,977 


' -175-,-8&S:>- ■■ 


— ;ifr;454 





SMSA figur.es include data for the Salt Lake CJty/Ogden area. " ■\ 

■ ' . . SOURCES: (1) Sales and Marketing jMabagement , Vol. 121, No. 2,- July 24, 1978, 

— P.C.- - 211 . 4 .r ^ . ::■ . 1 

..,^.,.(2) County, and City Data'- took 1977 , U-.Si Aept. of Cpmmefc^l 
■ 1. - ■^""-^ens p. 578, 756: " - 

., , (3) County and City Data Book 1962 , U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 

Census Bureau, p. 448, 566. ' , ■ 
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Salt Lakfe 'county/ ajdne conlai^^^^ that^employ]fPYer.1^ 
workers and, an additional 30 firms tjia't empl-oy 500-999 workers, 1977^ 
the County's civillati lAbor force numbered 254,400 lvith '^% empToyerl in, 



wholesale and retail trade,. 1^8.1% e'mployed by governments, 17.6% employed 
in service and miscellaneous/ industries, 15.3% employed in iTianufacturing, 
7.6% employecTin .tr'ansp^^^ utilities, 6.1% employed 

"in finan^jal and inMrslfel-^^^^^^^ 5.7% employed in construct ion,, and * 

2.6% employed in'jnii^a^^ percent of the non-agricultural 

%iy J-r: ":-f:'k ■ I ■ ■■ / *■ ■ ■ • 

■ ;.. ■> '-1 ■ ^ ■ 

work-force is unaff ilfatid with any union.) ^ . 

Salt Lake Gity^ J the geographic center of the eleven western states,, 



as well as the hub df^^ higiway system, the western railroad 

network, and the west's air traffic system. The area's transportati^on 
network includes sixteen major trucking firms, four Class I railroacls, and 
an International;!' Airport served by six major airlines. 

EducationaTfacili ties /include. the University of Utah with approximately 
25,000 students, the Utah Technical College, Westminster College and Weber 
State College.' Cultura.T facil ities include the Pioneer Musceum, the 
Planetarium, the Natural History Museum and the Hogle Zqo, all located 
in Salt Lake City. Other events available to residents and visitors range 
from chamber' music recitals at the Ut^f^^^sei^mybf Fine Arts to rock con- 
certs at the "$20 million Salt Palace. 




3 • 
"Major Non-agyicultural and non-governmental employers," Salt Lake- 
Area Chamber of Commerce ^ February, 1979. 



i^"Salt Lake' Spectrum," Salt Lake Area Chamber of Commerce, Depart- ^ 
ment/of Economic 'D^eveloptent. Information iiT the following two paragraphs^ 
from this piibiliication. • 



the ex'am1|ied institutions aje onTy'ten of the many no n -pro "Pit arts 



SMSA. , T.hese institutions 



and ''cultural o'y^ganiczat^iorrs irv.th0 Salt Lake 

/represent, a. rich array af artistic and-cultural activity. iPhile the ex 
; / arjiined/lnsti tutiM^^ impact:ii^of various types 'of j'ri^titations 



|;hei^^|6-"n^^^^ to represent the full 'rarigfiS^^^ 

^v*^^^""" • ' , ■ ': •" • • ■ "■■V , ■ • 

r/':coiTimercial and non-profit activities. Consequently, VaViiOuS .assumptions 

• will need to be made by individuals seeking to, general ize cpncern t.h6 • 
.^status and impact^ the entire local "cultural industry", it }^ clear,.- 
-however, that the. examined institutions do not exhaust the impact .of this 
''industry, however ;f,i;t is defined. For example, census, data for 1970 (which 
remains, the best available until next year) show a tbtal of 1,B85' employed 
Writers, /j^^sts and Entertainers tn the Salt Lake SMSA.* Total full -time 
employment at the examined institutions was 75. , . ^ ^. • 

Even a casual inspection of the area yellow pages telephone .directory 



.reveals a variety of enterprises 'Some portion of which may be cultural 
t#;'nQt thej^ts. Exhibit 4 cites Rejected categories within the dirl^ct 
and the number of establ ishmentSt 1 isted. 

1 Data on the. impact of some elements -of these additional bus'iness 
/sectors is av^/la-ble from the County Business • Patterns series (1977). 
/Below are 1 istjed/ for example, data on various retail establishments 



This represents actors, architects, authors, dancers, designers 
musicians and composers, painters and sculptors, pratographers, radio . 
and TV announcers ,yand a miscellaneous, category . Excluded ^are Individ- . 
uals employed in ant galleries and other arjs-related positions. Source.: 
Where Art i sts ' L i ve : \ 1 970 , Research Division Repqrt #5, A SJtudy by Data ^ 
Use and Access LaborVtories ,^New York: Publishing^Ce^ter ^for Cultura,l 
feestur^ces, July 1977 \ . ' 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Exlj4^t 4 ' 

Number df Various Arts and Cultural Establishments 
Listed in the Salt Lak:e<City Metropolitan Area Yellow Pages 



Art: , . 

Galleries and Oeale'-s (1 ) 
Metal work . 

Needlework and Materials 

Restoration 

School s 

Artists: 

Conjnercial (2) 
Fini^ Arts (2). 
Material s and Suppl ies 

Bool; Dealers: 

Retail (3) ' 
Used and Rare 
Wholesa.l e^ 

1 - 

Costumes - ^ , ' 

Masqueracle and 'Theatre ' 

' Craft Surpi ves 

Dancing; 
Ballroors 
Instruction , 
Supp' ies 

)' 

Flower Arranging: ^ 
Instruption 

Glass: 

Stained and' Le^'ded 

Hobby and Model Suppl ies : 
Retail 

Libraries : 
Public 

Magicians 
Supplies 

Motion Picture: 

Suppl ies and Equipn^ent 
Film L1brdr»ies 
Laboratories 
Producers and Studios 

Murals ^ , 

Museums 



35 
16 
6* 



52 
5 

50 



48 
13 
18 



5 

39 



4 

20 
13 



1 

12 

34 

^4 
5 



13 
6 
4 

24 



Music : 

Arrangers and Composers 
Background 
Dealers . 

Instruction: ^^""^ 
Instrumental , , 
Vocal 

Musical Instruments : 
[Dealers 
Repair 

Wholesale and Ilanufacturirs 



Musicians (3)' 
Orchestras and Bands*'; 

Organs 

Repair §>r\d Tuning 

Photo Engravers 

Photo Finishing (Retail ) 

Photogranhers : 
Aerial 
Commercial 
Portrait (4) 
Supplies and Equipment 
y Wholesale 

Piano and Organ Movers 

Pianos : 
, Instrument 
Repair and Tuning 

Quilting 

Records : 
Retail 

Wholesale and Manufacturers 
Sculptors 

Silver and Goldsniiths 

Theatres I'6y 

Theatrical : 
Agencies (6) 
Equipment and Supp] ies 
Makeup 



3 
7 

.37 

32 
5 



57 
20 
6 

11 



34 
4 

5 

47 

9 
61 
62 

12 
8 



49 
19 



24 
4 



1 

63 



1 

10 

5 



Source'; Salt Lake City Yellow Pages. May understate number of establishments 
in the Salt Lake City/Qgden, UT SMSA. 



(1) Includes fine arts, graphics, photography, prints, framing. 

(2) Includes many spedarl ty> shops such as religious, science fiction, 
adult newsstands, etc;. 

(3) Includes both Individaals and groups* 

{4) The percentage of portrait photographers also 1 Isted -as commercial 
photographers is 30^. \ , j 

5) Includes playhouses, movie houses, adult pictures^and drivelns- 

6) Includes talent agencies magicians, entertainmenrt camps. 



o 

ERIC 



27 



16 



used by the general public together with their Standard Industrial 
Classification .code.* 











Employees 


Payrol 1 








Number 


($000)' 


SIC 


5732 


TV -Radio Stores 


36 


203 ■ ' 


1 ^494 


SIC 


5733 


Music and Record Storels 


35 


254 


1 ,808 


SIC 


5942 


Bookstores 


15 


. 186+ 


NA 


SJC 


5946 


Photffgraphy Stores 


7 


73 


253 


SIC 


7832 


Movie Theatres (except drive-in) 




496+ 


1 ,388+ 


u 




TOTAL 


134' 


1 ,212+ . 


4,943+ 



Other local retail establishments serve the needs of professional 
artists and amateurs as well- as the general public residing both within 
and outside the Salt yake SMSA. These include industries involved in 
the manufacture and distribution of arts-related goods and services, 
ranging from arts and crafts supplies and, musical' instruments to photo- 
graphic equipment and books. Arts services overlooked range from tele- 
vision and recording facilities, to movie distribution , conservation and 
a host of other arts-related production or distribution activities. 

- ^ In the following section of this report we review our findings 
concerning the economic impact of the ten examined institutions. The 
concluding section :of this study is deVoted to a review of the limited . 
nature of our analysis, including a»discussion of the less- tangible 
economic effects that have not been identified. 



This approach to describing the culture industry was suggested by - 
Louise Wiener's analysis of the national culture industry, c.f. Louise 
Wiener, "The Cultural Industry Prof iie," unpublished memo, January 1979;, 
developfed for sriitmission to the Federal Council on the Arts and Humanities 
as part of a broader issues identification memorandum. Dat^i cited above 
are conservative if only because census confidentiality requirements limit 
the availability of data when the number of firms is small. SIC classifi- 
cations with suppressed data are indicated above by intended tp signify 
that the actual' number ^*s greater than that shown. Employee data indi- 
cates total number of persons employed whether full or part-time !„ 
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SECTION III: , TAE ECONOVIIC EFFECTS OF TEN CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS^ ■ 
•ON THE SALT LAKE METROPOLITAN AREA ■ 

A. Study Procedures- 

Scope of. Study , ' 

This' study reports on the ec6nomic effects of the teji local cultural 
institutions selected by the Utah Arts Council and described briefly at 
the end of Section I of this report. The organizations examined are il- 
lustrative of various types of cultural attractions available locally 
but are not a scientific sample. No attempt' has been made -to assess 
whether the e'ffeGl;^- attributable to the examined institutions are typical 
Of the broader universe of Salt Lake area cu^ltural activities. Additional 
caveats concerning the interpretation of study findings and their use in 
developing cultural or economic\evelopmept policies are presented in 
the conclyding 'Sect.i on of this report. The conservative and 1 imi ted ' 
.nature of our methods is reviewed beloW. In the discussion that follows, 
terms such as* "'l ocal "the Salt Lake City metropolitan area," and "the..~ 
Salt La'ke City region" are used interchangeably to identify the Salt Lake 
'City/Ogden Standart Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA)', which, as jioted 
earlier, includes Salt Lake, Davis, Tooele, and Weber Counties. All 
figures are for fiscal 1978 unless' otherwise noted. 

Study Methods and their Limitations ■ 

• ^Ta assess. the local economic effects of arts institutions, we have 
^vel oped .'an "approach that focuses on the impact of institutional opera- 
tions in important sectors of the community. Various aspects of 



' • • 18 

tnstitutional operations are' referred to as direct effects. The con- 
servative and limited nature of the niodel reflects its narrow focus on 
the most readily available direct effects: lopal spending by the in- 
stitution, its staff households, guest artistSi^ and audiences. — These 
direct effects are -then analyzed using a 30 equation model to .determine 
secondary effects on government, business, and individuals. The dis- ' . 
cussion below highlights various other conservative aspects of our 
methodology that pay lead to .an underestimate of total direct effects. 
In particular, the reader is referred to the discussion of audience 
spending which reviews the impact of our conservative approach to 
id^entifying local and visitor spending. 

Direct effects are identified using the procedures discussed below. 
These expenditures madq in the community by the institution, its staff, 
guesli artists and audience^ have a secondary impact Inasmuch as they 
lead to local personal incomes,,^and jobs, additional local business 
volume, bank deposits, investments by firms in needed property and 
equipment, and tax revenues from such sources as sales ^ property and 
income taxes. We have sought, in effect, to trace the impact of a .flow 
of dollars through the community beginning with an initial* expenditure 
bj' the examined iai^stitut ions, their staff, guest artists and audiences. 

Local expenditures by the institutions represent a 'return to the 
cojnmunity of income from various sources. These Include grants from 
private and governmental sources, contributions, sales to non-local resi 
dents, and endowments. Some portion of institutional income represents 
"new". dollars in the sense that ' they were not already in the community 
and might never have appeared or remained v/cre it not for the examined 



institutions. For example, ticket and other sales to visitors ir^lve 
dollars not already in the community as may all or a portion of grants 
from various private and governmental sourc|s^. We h^Ve not attempted 
to identify "new" dollars except in the case' o^ Visitor spending nor 
have we examined the extent to which, the arts restrict imports, i.e., 
include sales' that might have gone tO, institutions outside the community 
had there been no locally available activities. 

Many persons believe that there is a richer, less tangible, and more 
indirect sense in which arts and .cultural activities affect the local 
economy. We have traced .the impact of expenditures directly associ^ated 
with institutional operatipns. Some persons believe that th'e availability 
of cultural attractions has an additional impact due to effects on the 
perceptions, satisfactions^ and resulting behavior of households and firms, 
(for example, the decision by a^ firm* to'ldcate in. the community or remain 
and expand.) No attempt has been made to identify and assess these more 
subtle and indirect relationships.*' " ^ - 



Data Requirements. ^ „ ' • ' . . ' 

It was necessary to conduct s'everal surveys in order to identify local 
1. ■ ,. * ' ' 
spending by the examined institutions, their staff , guesf artists 'and 

audiences. Institutions were ask'ed to complete a data inventory which 



These issues are explored in more detail in David Cwi , "Models of 
the Role of the Arts in Urban Economic Development"., forthcoming in. 
Economic Policy for the Arts^, H&ndon and Shanahan (eds.), ABT Books', 1980.- 
Research on the implications of "econornic impact" data for regional cost- 
sharing of arts and cultural institutions bythe several ynits of govern- 
ment that comprise a metropolitan area can be found In David Cwi, "Regional 
Cost-Sharing of Arts and Cultural Institutions," NoryTea_s_t l^gjpnaj_ Sj:^^ 
Review, Vol . IX, 1979. 



includes necessary information on their operating and 'financial character 
istics, i«ncluding total expenditures- wj^ local firms. This inventory 
was completed with assistance fron? local study staff. Questionnaires- 
were alsoNpompleted by the staff and audiences^of the examined institu-- 
tions. In addition, extensive data were collected fro/n locally available 
reports on matters; as varied as the tax rates and bases for all local 
jurisdictions, local governmental expenditures, and the number of locaV 
housing units and households. Our procedures included the training and 
monitoring of local study staff together with documentation of local , 
procedures. Various procedures were utilized to assure audi^rice study 
quality, A ^^lete review of data requirements and procedures i§ pro-* 
vided in a forthcoming\:echnical supplement. Selected issues regarding 
estimates of audience spending are reviewed below, . , 

B. -Direct Effects 

TKe direct effects of the examined institutions include local- spend- 
ing, for goods and services, salaries and wages to local residents, and 
expenditures by guest art4s_ts^ and audiences. Each of these effects is 
discussed below. . As noted earlier, we have not identified the extent to 
which thesV direct effects involve "new"(d^ll ars except in the case of 
visitor audience spending. 'Exhibit 5 presents selected data" on institu- 
tional direct effects during fiscall978. These direct. effects lead to 
secondary effects involving lo.cal businesses, gDveVnnient and individuals. 
These are reviewed immediately following our discussion of direct effects 



\ 



Exhibft 5 ^ . 
Summary of Dj^rect Effects of Ten Arts Institutions 
in the Salt Lake City/Ogden SMSA> FY 1978 . 



Local expenditures of the institutions 
for goods and service'is 

Employee salaries and wages 

Local audience spending (other than 
• ticket;^price) 

^Hon-local audience ^pending (sole 
reason)* 

Guest artist spending 

TOTAL DIRECT, SPENDING 



Total for 
ail Institutions 



$1 ,804,405 

K 

$3,115,024 

$ r49,467 

■$ 381 ,49.1 
$• 30,110 
$6i080,497 



% of Total . 
Direct Spending 

9 

30% . 
51% 

12% 

6% 

** y 



Highest and Lowest, Values 
Of the Examined Institutions 



• Low 

$11', 846 
$14,100, 



$ 4,375 
$ 0 



High 

$ 654,365. 
$1 ,646,820 



$ 5,933 $ 216,689 



$ 102,700 
$ 23,782 



** 



"'only includes spending by visitors indicating that attenjiance at the e)iamined institutions was the. sole 
reason for their visit to Salt La.ke' City. For data on other classes of visitors see text and Ex-hlbit, 6. 

Less tlian 1%. , " ' . . 



ERIC 



33 



34' . 
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■ Local In Uitutional - Expenditures for Goods , , Services and Salaries 

It is) estimated that the exam-ined institutions made''66%'qf thetr ex- 
penditures for goods and services^ with local vendors and that this totalled 
$1,804,405. The percentage of non-labor expenditures made Tocally by the 
examined institutions ranged from 30% to 97%. An additional $3,115,024 
was spent for salaries alfcl wages to local households. No estimate has . 
been made'of the impact of additional' earned and other income by institu- 
tional . empl oyee households. (TKe .average percentage of* total household 
income earned at' any one of the examined institutions was reported by \ 
theip full-time employees to range from 77% to 98%.) 

^JJ^^Lt Arti st Spendi ng - - 

Each year, cultural institutions also contract with non-resi'dent d^e- 
signers, directors, conductors, featured soloists, touring groups and 
ottiers. . These non-resident "guest^ artists" were reported to have spent 
a total of $.30,110 Tocally. , No attempt has been made to include spending 
i)^ guest artist entourage. ' \ 

Audience Spending ^ ^ . . - • 

Deoisions regarding the handling of audience data can' have a major 
impact on ('economic impact" est^ftnatesi Be apprised that we have only 
counted t*he ancillary spending of visitors from outside the metropolitan 
area wh^' indicated that attendance at the arts event was their sole reason' 
for being ir> the community.* At some institutions this is a small 



Persons may visit avcommunity for a number of reasons, and once, there 
may happen to attend a cultural event, a decision they made- only after^^they 
arrived. -Under these circumstances, it seems inappropriate to count expenses 
incurred during 'their visit as an impact of the cultural instil tut ion. Even 
v/hen they planned ahead of time to attend the cultural activ^ity, this may , 
not have been the soTe reason for^their visit. In keeping'with studies to 
data, we have counted all complementary spending by local audiences as an im- 
pact of the arts. This should not be taken to imply that this spendtrrg might 
not have occurred had there been no arts activity (c,f. the, cav.eats that con- 
clude thfs report). These -issues will be explored further in the paper in 
progress reviewing the entire Partnership Cities project. • 



(Percentage of total vi5it>or attendance and spending. It is important to.- 
hbte that many visitors indicated that they.had planned aliead of time to 
attend even though attendance at a cultural activity was not the sol-^ , 
reason for' their visit. "^Exhibits 6^and 7 present selected Jata on visi- 
tor spending. These data can be useS to estimate ttje impact of audYence • 
spending util i^zing. other (less restrictive) assumptions.- _ . Z^' 
As can \>e seen from Exhibit 6, total ' attendance' by local residents 
is. estimated to be 316,994 persons.* At the exami-cied institutions, local 

audiences spent sjjms ranging from $0.93 to $3,42- per person p^r v-isit for 

. *' ii , ■ 

items such as meals and parking. During fiscal 1978, local audiences are 
conservatively estimated to have spent ^749,467 over. and above admission 
fees. • : ; * / • - . * • 

An estimated 31,778 visitors from outside the SMSA attended the ex- 
amineii in^tutions during fiscal 1978.^ They comprised from 5% tp 18.9% 
of total attendance depending on the institution. Of these visitors, 
11^337* are estimated to have visited Salt Lake specif i'c^y to attend 
the institutions under study. Many other visitors exp^ected to attend 
while visiting Salt Uke, but it was not their' "sole rea'Son" (c.f . 
Exhibit 7). ^ ' ^ ■ 



In evaluating'audience expenditures, it is important to note that, 
audience surveys conducted to estimate audience spending were carried out 
in the late fall and winter. While this fell within the season of several ■ 
of tha examined institutions, i# excluded the spring and summer months. 
This may have affected estimates of the number of visitors to the Salt Lake 
area^ that attended the institutions as well cfs estimates of audience spending. 
In addi'tiop, data on average per capita spending, while appropriate for the 
calculations necessary to estimate economic affects^ may be less useful as a 
descriptive measure of a typical ,audience^member 's spending. Median spending 
was significantly less due to the fact that many parties reported none or 
v'ery little spending. These issues, including the qua 1 ity of data on spending 
Available from self-administered questionnaires ,* will be explored further In 
the paper in progress reviewing the entire Partnership Cities project. ' 



Exhibit 6 ' , • , . 

Audience "Summary Data for Ten Arts InstitutiDr^s 
' in ths Sa1>4.ake'-Cfty SMSA^ ■ * ' 



> 



Total Attendance * . 

L-ocal ^ttenders - * ^ 

Non-1 ocaj\ attenders (total)' , 
Non-local\attenders ' (so}b reason) 



Total-'Over / 
Ten Institutions 



. ' :3l6^ji994 
. ' 31 ,7/8 
; 11,33?. 

Average Oy.er 
Ten InstiUitions 



% residing: , 

1) in Salt Lake City. - 55,5% 

2) out'side Salt Lake City but in SMSA 35,4% 

3) outside SMSA 9J% 

Audi'ence Spending 

Lo<f^a1 Audience ' . _ ^. " 

% of individuals reporting 
^ * any .spending 

Per Capita spending ^ 




Non-local Audience 
Per Capita spending: * 
sole res^g^on 

not sole reas.on (other visitors) 

Other Non-local Audience Data 

Mean distance traveled to 
event/performance ^r* 
sole reason 

not sole reason (other' visitor^) 

% staying in hotel : 
sole reason 

not sole reason (other visitors) 

Mean number of nights in the area: 
' ■ sole reason 

• not, sole reason (other visitors) 



57% 
$2.36 



$33,65 
$103.29 



63 ■niile5' 
61 miles 



12% 
25% 



0.80 nights 
6.49 nights 



.Highest and Lowest^ Values 
of the Examined Institutions 



Low 



2,025 ' 
• 475 
130- 



26.0% 
25.2% 
5-.0% 



25% 
$0.93 



95 ^80 
* 8,323 
3,0^2 



69.4% 
60.5% 
18.9% 



85% 
$3.42 



It 

Surveys conducted in F§11 and Winter 'of 1978-79. Attendance adjusted 
to exclude in-school perf orman-ces and institutional evervts outside the 
SMSA: -The average reported for all institutions As weighted based. on 
this adjusted attendance. See technical supplement for information on 
methocis and procedures. . 



^ ' Exhibit 7. . 

Eight Salt Lake City'" Arts Institutions: Percentage 
: of Audience from Out-of-Region 



Name of Institution and 
T otal Audience Sample Siize . 

Ballet West (n=1682) 



% Audience From 
Out-of -Region. 



% of Out-of-Region 
.Audience Who Expected 
to Attend -Institution 



% of Out-of-Region Audience 
Who Came Specifically to 
' Attend Institution . 



Pioneer Memorial Theatre (h=1330) 



Repertory Dance Theatre (n=315) 

Salt Lake Arts Cpnter (n=161) 

Theatre 138 (n=266) 

tiffany's Attic (n=291) 

Utah Museum of Fine Arts (n=178) 

Utah Symphony {n=879)' 



12.5. 


75.2 


.,, 36.4 


5.8^ 


58.8 


37.3 


6.7 • • , - 


83.3* 


, ' ^ 72.2* 


5.0 


' 60.0* . 


40.0* 


9".2 


52.6* 


21'.!l* 


18.9 


65.9 


27.3. 


10.9. 


61.1* 


16.7* 


9.6 


66.7 • ' , 


48.3 



There are only a limited number of visitor cases in. these instances due either 
to small sample size or to the small percentage of visitors in the audience ^on 
the dates surveyed. The data should be treated with caution. . ' 
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Visitors frohfi outside the SMSA ar^ of special interest inasmuch as 
their "spending represents "new" dollarsA Across- all examined institutions, 
'surveyed out-of -region "sole reason" visitors reported per capTtp expendi 
tures of $33.65, resul1;ing in total expenditures o.f $381-, 49? th|6t can be 
conservatively attributed to the jdrawing pow^^ of the. examined ?uTtu.ral 
activities.* Persons for whom attendance at the cultural ins/itutions 
was not their sole reason for' being in the commu>3ity spent anjaddi tional 

$2,111^351. : ^- ' ^ ^ V 

' . . C. Secondary .Effec'ts 



The direct -effects described above represent pure 
services from local firms by the examined institutions^ 



ases of goods- and 
staff, guest 



artists and audiences. As we have indicated, some.of J^s^^.purchases are . 
made with dollars already in the community, e.g. that -portion of admission 
income, received by the* institution from local residents (as obposed to 
visito'rs) and returned to- the community through Institutional ^la^ies*, 
wages and local purchases of goods and services. Included also are con- 
tributions or payments for Services- from local government. Data o 
government revenues received by the examined institutions in fiscal \I978 
is presented in the section on government expenditures and revenues. 

These direct effects, sofrfe'of which involve "new dol lars," represent 
institution-related e'^xpenditures with local firms and local households, a 
This income is in tu^n respent by them. Respend'ing in the community of 
dollars identified as direct effects leads to secondary, effects Involving 
local businesses, government, an4;individual s. these secondar; 



As can. be seen from Exhibit 7, at several institutions, the sampler 
of visitors was so small as .to make ancllys.is difficult for items as vari 
able as visitor, spending. Analysis across institutions was performed as 
described in the technical supplement. Estimates of visitor spending 
shduld be treated with caution. ^ i ' 




take a variety of forms including additional local persona]^ income and 

jobs, additional local business v^alurtie', bank deposits, investments by 

firms in needed property and equipment, and^ tax revenues from such ^. • 

- \ ' 1 . 

sources as sales, property and i/)Come taxes, 

t * * 

Secon'dary Business Volume , Personal Income and Jobs ' . 

'Interindustry or input-out^put anal^'sis has evolved as a pr^incipal 
analytical tool for 'identifying secondary effects, s.uch as secondary busi- 
ness volume, personal income* and jobs. Because- appreciation for the 
technique is useful for understanding these secondary effects, we«will 
take a moment to briefly rev.iew it. .'A principa-1 purpose of the technique 
is to identify the portion -of i nsti tution-related , direct effects that 
is respent locally by TocaT households . and firms and to assess the impact 
of this respending, . ' * 

The process is cal led /"Tnte'rindustry" analysis because it begins 
with the recognition that'a sale in any one industry results- in a comple-x 
interindustry interaction as firms buy and sell to one another. To pro^ 
.duce and sell an additional un'it of output, a firm requires a variety of 
resources, including goods, services, and labor. Some of these needs 
can be met locally thrpugh purchases from*1ocal firms. Others cannot. 
Consequently, only some'^portion of' any dollar of sales remains in the 
community; namely,' that portion that is^returned to the community through 
local salaries and .purchases .from loC^l suppliers. These suppliers in 
turn must purchase goods, services and labar. Some of their needs can' 
i)e met locally and others not. This leads to further leakage. (Hence, 
the importance of industries that bring new dollars into the community.) 
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Similarly, households that receive, income' from local firms meet some of 
their needs through purchases from local firms while other needs are met 
by purchases made outside the community. 

' Thus, an initial dollar of sales in one industry results in a 
chain of transactions invbl'Ving other industries which return some por- 
tion to the local economy to the extent that' tP)eir needs can be met 
locally. By adding up the diminishing increments of this origina*! dollar 
after every transaction with local ^vendors , we can estimate total busi- 
ness volume associated with an- initial doTlar of $ales. A similar process 
can be used to identify the portion of this dollar of sales that is re- 
spent by local firms as salaries and wages. ' Estimates can also be made 
of Jhe number gf jobs in other business sectors supported by a chain of 
interindustry transactions beginning with institution-related direct 
effects. • 

Input-output coefficients were used to estimate secondary business 
volume, personal income and jobs associated with the fiscal 1978 direct 
effects of the examined Institutions. We estimate that the secondary 
business volume will eventually total some $9,978,*282. This is estimated 
to result in $3,876,184 in additional wages representing 631 Salt Lake 
area jobs. These jobs are in addition to the 75 Individuals employed 
full-time at the examined institutions.* . ^'^ 

Additional Investment and Expansion of the Local Credit Base 

Additional- secondary effects include an "expansion Of the local credit 
base due .to bank deposits held locally by the examlined institutions, their 

Does not include employees- 1 iving outside^ the SMSA, nor dofes It 
include the 3 full-time equivartnt employees paid under.the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA). ;Volunteers are also excluded from the 
economic ^impact analysis. 



employees, and the. local businesses benefitting from institution-related ' 
direct. effects. We estimate that average monthly fiscal 1978 balance^' 
in-business and employee savings and checking accounts., to tailed $3,169,.229. 
When reduced by federal "and state cash reserve requirements,, this allows 

• /' ' ; ' ' ' ' , ' ' ■ . ' ' 

an Initial expansiofi of the credit base totalling $2,970,735. 

•1- Finally, in' fiscal 1978 area firms benefitting from- institution- ^ ' 
related direct and secondary business activity are estimated to have in- 
vested $^,408,853 in plant, inventory and equipment in support, of this 
busings volume. This represents the fj seal 1978 value of .these assets 
'not expenditures made in fiscal 1978, although a portion of these assets 
may have been acquired in that year. Expenditures were not necessarily* 
made wi-th local firms. Exhibit 8 presents estimates ,for each of the 
secondary effects^ discussecTabove, 

D. Government Expenditures and Revenues 

In addition to estimating the direct and secondary effects on busi- 
nesses ahd individuals attributable to the examined institutions, we have 
sought to estimate the^ffect on local government revenues and expenditures^ 
in fiscal 1978, Local governmental revenues examined include real estate 
ta-xes paid to metropol itan' area jurisdictions by the examined institution^ 
and their employee households as v/ell as a portion of property taxes paid 
by businesse's benefitting from institution-related direct effects. Estimates 
were also made of local sales and income tax revenues attributable to in- 
stitution-related direct , effects (excluding tax exempt expenditures by the 
institutions themselves.) Additional governmental revenues identified 
include local hotel taxes, gasoline tax?s and parking revenues, F^ees to 
local governments paid by employee households are not included. 

• -• V 



Exhibit 8. 

Summary of S.econdary Economic Effects ^fer Ten Arts 
Institutipns in the Salt Lake CitY^SMSA, FY0978 



Secondary business volume generated v 

by instftution-related direct effects / $9,978,282 

Secondary personal incomes generated by , ** ' 

^institution-related direct effects* $3,876,184 

Number of secondary fuTl-time. jobs, in 
the Salt Lake City SMSA attributable 

to> insti tution-related direct/effects** , 631 
Initial expansion of the local credit'lP^' 

base . $2,970,735 

Current value of backup inventory, equip- 
ment and property $2,408,853 



Does not include $3,115,024 in salaries to employees at the ten 
ar'ts and cultural organizations. 

Does not include 75 full-time jobs at the ten arts and cultural 
organizations. 



Our estimates of doSts to local gDvernments in the Salt Lake ^rea are 
based on estimates of 16ca] governmental operating costs associated with 
the provision of services to, employee householfis Including the cost of . 
public -instruction for households with children, in the pubtic schools. 
(No estimate has been made , of the costs associated with services .to the •, 
institutions themselves.) Local government contracts for services, grants 
and operating subsidies are included when appl icable ^and are' presented in ' 
Exhibit 9: Because the institutions -are tax exempt faci Ti ties , ^we have 
estimated the value of foregone propefty taxes based on estimated assessed 
values and tax rates. Foregone property taxes are estimated to total. 
$503,222 in fiscal 1978. '\ 

Exhibit 10 summarizes institution-related governmental costs and 
revenues.- Included as costs are local governmental grants and fees for 
services (cf. Exhibit 9). In reviewing Exhibit 10, bear in mind the 
limited nature of . our analyses. No Information is available by which to 
assess whether the identifj^ed effects on business, individuals and gov- 
ernment are typical of the broader universe^of Salt Lake area^ cul tural' 
institutions. The tax effects shown are specific to the examined mix of 
institutions. i \ 

Revenues to local government isClude real estate taxes paid to. 
jurisdictions in the Salt Lake SMSA by the arts institutions, their 
employees, and taxes on business property devoted to servicing the in- 
stitutions. 'These totalled $306,794 in fiscal 1978. Sales taxes, local 
hotel taxes, and state-aid to local governments attributable to institution 
related staff households provided an additional $93,70^ inJocal government 
revenues. Parking revenues were estimated at $5,181 for a total of 
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Exhibit 9 

, Government Revenues of Eight Arts^InstitutionS 

" ■ ■ ' 1 ■ 

■ , Salt Lake City SMSA, 1977-1 978 



Ballet West 

Pioneer Memorial 
Theatre 

■J 

Repertory Dance 
vTheatre 

Salt Lake Arts 
Center 

Theatre 138 

Utah Symphiany 

Utah Opera Company 

-Ririe-Woodbury Dance 
Company 

TOTAL 



. 2 
Federal 

$ 67,ogp 

12,000 

.24,480 

,15,000 
700 
515,000 

66,110 
$.700,290 



State 

$194,200 . 

80,000 

4 5, -000 

26,000 . 
8,200 
375,000 
37,000 

40,230 



Local 
$ 32,800 

254,000 

' 14,362 

7 ,500 

70,000, 
2,800 

• 4,000 



$883,930 $385,462 



, Total 
$ ^^4,000' 

346,000 

83,842 

48,500 
"8,900 
960,000 
39 ,800 

1.10,340 
$1 ,891 ,382 



SOURCE: Institutional Data Inventories, Auditors' reports, 1977-1978. 

\xcl,udes non-operating grants. Also excludes Tiffany's Attic and the Utah 
Museum of Fine Arts, since data was not avail able.v^ 

.2 

Excludes CETA funds. 

3 J 
Includes all revenues received from governments in the SMSA. 
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. • • ■■ .. .. Exhibit 'lO " ' . ' . 

SeleiCted Reveiiues and Costs to Local Government 'Attributable . 

■■ ^. ' : ~" ' . 1 . ' 

to Ten Salt, Lake City Arts Institutions 

Revenues / . . . 

Real estate taxes paid to jurisdictions in ^ ; . - 

the Salt Lake City SMSA by the arts insti- 
tutions, their employees, and business prop- : 4 
erty devoted to servicing the '.insti tutions^ $306*794 

Locally retained sales taxes on. i'nsti tilit^ion- 

related business, vol ume , . $ 26,755 

Local income tax revenures attributable to . ' 

institutional ertployees and their households - $ 0 

State aid. to local governments attributable • . 

to ins,ti tutional employee hduseholds 66 J 92 




Local hotel taxes ^ . • $ ^ 758 

. TOTAL • $400,499 

Parking revenues * - $ 5,181 

Total revenues to local government - $405,680* 

Costs , ♦ 
Total costs to local government ' 
Operating costs of local governments' 

and schools^ " , $250,128 

Grants to eight study institutions ' $385,462 

TOTAL ' $635, 590' 

Does not include estimates of sales, property, or income taxes associated 
• with institution-related secondary effects. See* discussion in text. Does 
not include effects due t^instit'utionaT spending, (including employee) ^y 
the Utah Museum of Fine Arts and Tiffany 's^Attic. Data not made available 
Does not include effects associated with the audiences at the Utah Museum 
of Fine Arts and Tiffany's Attic. Does not include amount of gaso4ine 
taxes returned to local jurisdictions (not currently available). 

^Injcludes effects due tg only .T4 full-time equiv^erlt employees at Utah 
Museum o^Fine Arts and Tiffany's Attic. , -V- > 

\ased 0/1 estimates made by institutional -personnel . 

4 ' - " . . 

Includes cost of services to employee households not services to institu- 
tions. , . ^ 
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$405,680 injocal governmerit revenues- attributable to the examined institu- 



titypS'. V - * • V 

. Sales," incoine and property tax estimates are undoubtedly cbnsFrva- 

tive inasmuch as no estimate has. been made of taxes paid bf individuals 

benefitting from institution-related' secondary effects- In addition, no 

attempt has been nade to assess the favorably pr unfavorable spillover 

effects of institutional operations on sjjrrouhdfng taxable property values 

These ifiay be either positive or negative. FihaTly, no attempt has been 

made to assess the governmental costs or benefits. associated. with the more 

subtle effects claimed , for Ji:he arts»,and alluded to at^the outset of tb4s *. 

discussion of economic effects* Our approach to ..estimating tax revenues . 

is described in the separate technical supplement accompa-nying this rg^ort 

Data used in developing these ostiinatos cir,e also include^ 

Results of the employee survey indicate that 88^^ of employees at 

the examined insti tutions^eside in the city of Salt Lake, with the re- 
mainder concentrated elsewhere in Salt Lake county. Approximately 54% 
of employees are homeowners. Employees report a total of 109 children 
ij\ local public schools. - 

Costs to local government included $250,128 in operating costs of 
local governments and schools, and $385,462 in local government grants 
to the examined institutions for a total cost to local government of 
$635,590. As noted above, this does not include additional costs that 
may be associated with specific governmental services to the examined in- 
stitutions. 

The following section concludes this report with caveats regarding 
the study findings, including cautions against, the possible misuse of 
the findings. ~ ' A ^ / 




SECTION IV: ^CONCLUDING CAVEATS REGARDING 

' A- , 'study fi.ndij^gs ■ - . ; 

We have sought to identify a limited range of effects direcl;ly tr^ce- 

, . > ' " ■ ' ' . « ' ^ 

able to institutional activities' when 'the insti-tutipn is viewed .simply as ^ 
a local business enterprise. The importance of.artisti.c and cultural in- 
iStitutions to individual s , households, and firms and hence. their- broader 
and less* tangible benef i-ts -may have little to do with* public awareness of 
their specif ic economic attributes.* We have focused quite narrrowly cih ; 
direct dollar fl^ows represented b^j^ the institution'^s local expenditures 
for goods, services- and lal)or and the expendiiyres of its guest artists 
and audiences. We have called these direct .effects and conservatively 
.estirjated the ss§CQndary effects in a variety of areasv For the reasons 
noted in the discussion of these effects, some. estimates may be quite 
conservative, especially estimates' of audience spending and its impact. ^ < 

The data contained in this report can be used, to address a number of 
questions regarding- the economic rolejo/ the examined artistic and cul- 



tural institutions. It is clear, for example, that they serve both resi- 
dents of and visitors -to the metropolitan Arts activities may some- 

times be^olely responsible. for inducing5,persons outside metropolitan 



areas 'to make day and overnight trips. It njay be assumed that even when 
lirts activities are not solely responsible for these visits, they may often 
be one among other planned activ.ities, and so may directly contribute to 
increasing the number of visits. , ... 

As we noted earlier in our brief ^view of the Salt Lake area economy 
and arts community, this study is not intended to pas$ judgement^ on the ' 
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total local cultural industry. In addttion,. we have Only sought to ^ 
identify direct and, secondary effects as'defined in this report. This^ 
md€ns t'hat a variety of pdtefitially interesting effects of the arts have' 
been overlooked, effects that are not very well understood In any case. 
Included are claimed effects of the arts that'may be important to central, 
cities as well as to the regions of which, they are a part. 

For example, arts events and facilities regularly b^^ing thousands of 
suburban residents back to the city ahd can help draw people ta redeveloped 
downtown. and neighborlipod areas..- This may help to maintain. markets for 
other city businesses and create an uVban environment attractive not only 

V t. * 

to residents but to tourists and convention visitors as well . Consequently, 
arts and otH'er facilities may be useful in helping to create a climate in 
which the decision to locate or r^emain in the city or region is viewed not 
as a; risk but as an investment. But good research is scarce, And the, role 
of the arts and the range of their more subtle effects is far from clear 

' Policy makers are increasingly aware of the need to plan for multiple 
objectives. Activities .and programs that were once viewed 'in complete 
isolation no\f must be understood in' terms of the contributions they can 
make to a community's broader objectives , including objectives -in sgch areas 
as economic development and community revitalization. This study is 
not intended to pass judgement on the economic development role of specific 
arts activities. In this connection it may be relevant to repeat and 



*In particular J it is difficult to isolate the arts from various 
other ^pects of community life, ranging from historical and social factors, 
to p^^^operty taX'es, the availability of investment dol Tars , changes in family 
siz^ and structure, metrogpl itan grov/th policies, and so forth. Further 
r^?'garch is necessary before we will 'be able to model these nore subtle 
effects and be in a position to predi'ct the full potential impcr,ct^of an in- 
vestment in an arts activity. . ' ^ 
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expand^ the.- caveats presented in the introduction to the Baltimore Case 
Study pilot project which preceded the Partnership Cities Project. >, ^ 



(1) In presenting our analysis of direct and secondary 
■ . effects .we are not passing judgement on the, role of 
.' the examined- institutions or cultural institutions- 
' ll in general' in achieving economic dcvdopnien't or 
/' other objectives. If direct and secondary effects ■ 
V are relevant to 'publ ic funding for various leisure 
. services then. selectGd cul tural institutions nfay 
warrjiht support more than -many other leisure ser- 
vices. However, it cannot be inferred from this ' ,. 
; study that such support is to be preferred in' general 

. - • over other alternative uses of publir. or private 

dollars in. the i^uffiliment of specific e-CQpomic de- 
velopment objectives. 

" , (2) Some of the economic effects cited may have occurred 
' even in the- absence of theexamined institutions, 
^or example, arts institutions vie for leisure-time 
dollars that might have.,be.en_spont in the commumty^, - / 
even if they were not s^ent on .the arts. Conversely, 
- some -of the interest in artistic .and'cultural ac- 

tivities mav be sui generis so that audiences might; , 
have travelled to other cities to. satisfy their desire 
'for. the arts, or they may have substituted by attending 
coniplementary local or touring acti-vities. In short, 
if specific institutions had not existed, we simply do 
not know whether others would have, or, in any case, . 
the extent to which the economic effects noted would 
not have occurred. 

(3) In providing this analysis of the economic effects of ; 
• ' a sample of cultural activities we are not advocating 

that Genomic impact data 1)C used as important deter-, 
'minants of public polity toward the arts' especially 
in the absence of clear cut policies of support of the 
' " arts foY their' own sake. 

(4) It is important to note that the institutians examined 
in this study are at bnst a sample of a much wider range 
of local non-profit and coiiaercial activities. In short, 

* the impact of the arts and cultural sector as a whole is 

much broader than portrayed in this report. 




